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g on all topics addressed simply to GooD GOVERNMENT, WASHING- 
TON, D. C., will receive prompt attention. 
The Month. 
™ HE extension of the Civil Service Rules to cover the 
Government Printing Office is the consummation of 
D- a project long cherished by the advanced school of 
Reformers. It has been steadfastly opposed, of course, 
m by the spoilsmen for reasons of personal and political 
interest, and treated only with apathetic tolerance by 
y a large body of respectable but unprogressive citizens 
who admit the value of the merit system but always see 
the defects and difficulties of its application in any new 
a field fourfold magnified. These conservatives have 
= regarded the plan for classifying the Printing Office as 
S, impracticable, and dismissed itfrom mind. Their error 
ig consisted in applying to the solution of this problem the 
1, same process which had been applied to others whose 
1S conditions were wholly different. Because there were 
ee substautial obstacles in the way of testing the speed 
j- and accuracy of compositors by tests held at points con- 
a- venient to the homes of applicants all over the United 
e- States, they jumped to the conclusion that the idea of 
or making any code of rules for admission to the Printing 
s, Office was entirely unpractical and absurd. Thus, with 
an abundance of worthy intentions, they have helped the 
- spoilsmen to stave off the good work for years after it 
f. might have been finished and out of the way. 
i, Of course, the Government Printing Office is no sooner 
1 classified than the erudite gentleman who stands guard 
ti over the United States statute-book discovers that the 
wd President has disregarded the law in making such an 
on order. He rushes into print to call attention to the 
. fact that the statute creating the office of the Public 
wrt Printer—or Congressional Printer, as he was originally 
termed—vests in that functionary authority ‘‘ to employ 
at such rates of wages as he may deem for the interest 
ts of the Governrent and just to the persons employed, 
on such proof-readers, compositors, pressmen, binders, 
a laborers and other hands as may be necessary for the 
~ execution of the orders for public printing and binding 





authorized by law; but he shall not at any time employ 
in the office more hands than the absolute necessities of 
the public work may require.’”’ This, it is claimed, does 
away with any power on the part of the President to 























place restrictions upon such employment, There are 
actually persons still living who are sufficiently credu- 
lous to be frightened by such talk. It seems to be for- 
gotten that the law creating the office of Congressional 
Printer and defining his powers and duties was passed 
in 1853, and that the Civil Service Law, under which 
the President has acted, was passed thirty years later, 
and modifies the earlier statute wherever they come into 
conflict. The Civil Service Law establishes machinery 
for sifting the army of applicants for Government posi- 
tions in the Departments. This Congress had a perfect 
right to do. It created the Treasury Department, and 
the Department of Justice, and the others which are 
represented in the Cabinet, just as it created the De- 
partment of Labor, and the Fish Commission, and the 
Government Printing Office. The creature is never 
greater than its creator. If the heads of -hese various 
Departments, commissions or bureaus should take a 
fancy to revolt against any lawcircumscribing, directly 
or indirectly, their authority to make appointments, 
Congress could retort by wiping out their offices and 
their salaries in the twinkling of an eye, and that would 
dispose of their appointing power forever. They are 
not recognized in the Constitution of the United States 
except by inference. 


The new order at the Government Printing Office 
scores a signal victory for President Procter. From the 
day he became a member of the Commission he has 
kept his eyes fixed on this reform, and refused to let 
them be diverted. To every old-fogy objection on the 
ground of impracticability, he has cheerfully responded 
that if there were no way now known for effecting a clas- 
sification, a new way would have to be found: that the 
office could be classified, he had made up his mind, and 
he should not drop the matter till the last limit of 
human ingenuity had been passed in vain. It is this 
sort of persistency which has won every great battle 
for Civil Service Reform since the war upon spoils 
and patronage began, and the present instance proved 
no exception to the rule. The several trade unions 
represented in the office, from being bitterly hostile to 
the change, came over to its advocacy one by one, as 
they gradually apprehended its full significance. It 
took them some time to grasp the notion that the pro- 
posed extension of the Rules was not a blow aimed at 
their authority. When they were made to understand 
that the Civil Service Law put all men on an equal foot- 
ing in the matter of appointment, leaving it open for 
the best man to win; that, if a Public Printer happened 
to be an anti-union man, his hands were tied so that the 
unions could not suffer from any prejudicial action 
on his part; and that, if the unions really contained, 
as they professed to, all the best men, they must of 
necessity get all the best places, there seemed to be noth- 
ing for them to do but turn in and help. Just as hap- 
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pened in Chicago, the workingmen became the most 
enthusiastic supporters of the merit system as soon as 
they came to realize that it was the only popular system, 
and the one weapon with which to fight back the growth 
of an aristocracy in our country. 


The latest change in the Cabinet is no loss to Civil 
ServiceReform. Mr. Olney isan eminently ‘ practical’’ 
statesman with an undisguised contempt for ideals and 
enthusiasm. When the routine of official duty as At- 
torney-General compelled him to interpret the Civil 
Service Act in any of its phases, he turned the whole 
matter over to an assistant who not only shared his gen- 
eral sentiment as to the vagaries of the Reformers, but 
cherished a private and particular dislike of the Law 
itself and a disposition to hit at it whenever he could. 
The result was a small but choice assortment of opinions 
which we hope some future Attorney-General will drop 
into the waste-basket where they belong. Mr, Harmon, 
who succeeds Mr, Olney, is a pronounced Civil Service 
Reformer, and one of the leading members of the Cin- 
cinnati Association. It was to him that the Association 
assigned the honor of introducing Mr. Roosevelt at the 
meeting addressed by the latter at Cincinnati last 
March, Mr. Harmon having a just conception of the 
importance of the Civil Service Reform question, we 
trust he will have also the time and the inclination to 
write his opinions on that subject himself. 


The Coast Survey bids fair to become once more the 
storm centre of an era of scandals. The excuse offered 
for recent removals is that the appropriations have been 
reduced and that it has become necessary to thin out 
the personnel of the Survey in order to make the expenses 
meet the receipts. This is all very well if it be done 
judiciously ; but the way to go about such a business is 
not to swing the axe right and left and take the chance 
of cutting out the men who can best be spared. The 
proper course would be to have a careful examination 
made of the work of the Survey by a board composed of 
men of such attainments that no question of the wisdom 
of their verdict could be raised, and let their report be 
the basis of the reductions of force and expense, Pro- 
fessor Davidson’s case has been the subject of severe, 
and perhaps deserved, criticism. It is argued that he 
has passed the age of greatest usefulness ; but, so far as 
the outward sense can judge, he is at least as young in 
body and fresh in mind as the Superintendent of the 
Survey himself; and the excuse of lack of funds will 
scarcely account for the cutting off of the salary of this 
veteran servant, known and honored as he is by the 
scientific world, and at the same time increasing the 
salary of the Superintendent’s own son, who has yet to 
prove his worth. Either the excuse had better be 
brought into closer relation with the facts, or the facts 
remoulded so as to make a neater fit with the excuse, 


It has been stated in some newspapers that the re- 
moval of Professor Harrington from the head of the 
Weather Bureau was due to his refusal to permit partisan 
appointments to be made in his office, We are at a loss 
to find any foundation for this charge. The selection 
of Mr. Moore in the place of Mr. Harrington seems to 
be in defiance of partisan considerations. Mr. Moore isa 
Republican who has had no political backing for his 
new place, and the announcement of his appointment 
was the first intimation to him that his name had been 
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discussed by the President and Secretary Morton. He 
entered the Signal Service when twenty-one years old, 
and has been with it and the Weather Bureau ever 
since, The appointment of Mr. Moore is one of a few 
instances, happily becoming more frequent, where men 
have entered the service in low grades and risen to 
places of the ‘‘ Presidential’’ rank. One of the most 
noteworthy, because so successful in its results, was that 
of another Moore—Prof. John B. Moore, who entered 
the Department of State through a Civil Service exam- 
ination and rose, by promotions for merit, to be an 
Assistant Secretary. There are only five places now 
exempt from examination in the Department of Agricul- 
ture. One of these is the head of the Weather Bureau, 
and another is that of private secretary to the Secretary 
of Agriculture. The last-named place has recently been 
filled by the promotion of a man who entered the 
Department upon competitive examination. The mem- 
ber of the Cabinet who sits at the foot of the table 
leads the whole list for progressiveness and courage. 
For whatever sins and shortcomings history may hold 
Secretary Morton to account, it will be bound to give 
him credit for being the first member of any Adminis- 
tration to insist upon lifting his whole Department out 
of the spoils rut. 

‘Much Ado About Nothing’’ would be a most appro- 
priate title for the comedy of procrastination which 
District-Attorney Graham has been playing in his con- 
test with the Municipal League of Philadelphia. The 
League discovered that A. J. DeCamp, a member of the 
city Councils, is also connected with an electric light- 
ing company, on whose negotiations with the municipal 
government it is a part of his official business to vote. 
A law enacted some thirty-five years ago seems to cover 
his case, and in the plainest of English to require that 
he shall forfeit his seat as a Councilman. Mr. Graham 
was therefore requested by the League to authorize an 
action at law to test the right of Mr. DeCamp to his 
seat. It took a correspondence of several weeks to con- 
vince him that it was his duty to have anything to do 
with the case ; and in the course of their interchange of 
views he took occasion to censure the League’s excess of 
zeal and the youthfulness of its counsel—both arguments 
being calculated, of course, to impress a logical mind 
with the hollowness of the move against Mr. DeCamp. 
The League’s counsel could not retort in kind, because, 
in the first place, Mr, Graham had showed no zeal what- 
ever, excessive or otherwise, and in the second place 
because, at the pace at which he was moving, there was 
danger that he would be aged and infirm before they 
could hear from him again. If the District-Attorney is 
in hope of staving off the case till the Councilman’s 
term expires or all the parties to the suit have died of 
senile exhaustion, he is taking just the right course to 
that end. 


John T. Doyle, Secretary of the United States Civil 
Service Commission, left Washington last Friday to 
help the Civil Service Commission of Chicago to organ- 
ize its work and set the machinery in motion. He went 
first to Brooklyn, N. Y., to make a brief survey of the 
system in operation there and obtain suggestions of 
value in laying out a general plan for municipal appli- 
cation. John M, Clark, who was the bearer of the invi- 
tation from the municipal Commission, has had an 
official experience calculated to confirm his faith in the 
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merit system of appointment. He was Collector of 
Customs at Chicago while the World’s Fair was in prog- 
ress, and had occasion to appoint four hundred special 
employees to take charge of the bonded exhibits. He 
took them from the Civil Service eligible registers. 
The opportunities open to these men for theft and fraud 
were constant, but not one case of wrongdoing occurred. 
It is a favorite cry of the spoilsmen that the Civil Serv- 
ice system is not surrounded with enough restrictions 
to insure the good character of appointees. It may not 
be any special virtue in the Civil Service examinations 
which saved Mr. Clark from being saddled with even 
one dishonest man in his whole list of four hundred ; 
but he certainly could not have fared better if he had 
chosen his employees from among the poor relations of 
Senator Dash, or the ward heelers of Boss Blank. 

The energies of the central board of Civil Service 
examiners in Washington are severely taxed in endeav- 
oring to keep up with the demands of all the branches 
of the classified service in the marking of examination 
papers. If no more examinations were held, it is esti- 
mated that it would require from three weeks to a 
month to complete the marking of the papers now on 
hand. As other examinations are being constantly 
held, there is little likelihood that the board will get 
even with its work before the summer is over; but the 
work is being done with great satisfaction to the Com- 
mission, and is far more creditable than when the board 
was composed of detailed men, who sometimes served 
hardly long enough to learn the business. The Com- 
mission has to some extent rearranged the periods of 
examinations for different branches of the service so as 
to distribute the work of the examiners more evenly 
throughout the year, and this will eventually result in 
less delay in the marking of papers. 

The President has issued an order transferring the 
places of engineers and assistant engineers in charge of 
boilers in the Departments at Washington from the non- 
competitive to the competitive list. There are about 
sixty of these places. The firemen in the Departments 
have petitioned the Civil Service Commission to be 
brought within the classified service. The duties of 
their places require an acquaintance with boilers and 
machinery, and involve no small responsibilty. The 
engineers united with the firemen in asking for this 
action. The Secretary of the Interior, in a letter to the 
Commission, says that he is strongly in favor of requir- 
ing an examination for firemen. Since 1888 the Treas- 
ury Department has voluntarily required that firemen 
in that Department should be examined by the Civil 
Service Commission prior to appointment. An incom- 
petent fireman, through ignorance or carelessness, may 
wreck a public building, as he is occasionally required 
to take the place of the engineer in his absence, and to 
do the simpler work of the latter. A fireman appointed 
through examination will be eligible for promotion to 
engineer. Not long ago, the head of one of the Depart- 
ments appointed to a fireman’s place a coachman who 
had never seen the inside of a boiler, This is a type of 
the patronage business as applied to such positions. 


A petition has been received by the Civil Service 
Commission from porters in the Railway Mail Service 
asking that their places be transferred from the excepted 
to the regular list, so that hereafter vacancies in 
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their ranks shall be filled through competitive examina- 
tion, the same as in the higher grades of the service. 
The petitioners state that their positions are places of 
responsibility; that they have keys, and full access to 
mails, just as clerks have; and that several of their num- 
ber are prepared to take the places of clerks, having 
learned the proper distribution of mails along the lines 
on which they serve. Their duties are primarily to 
assort and handle mail pouches, and attend to their 
proper transfer and safe-keeping ; they also do some of 
the work that is performed on other lines by the regular 
clerks. Porters at local postoffices are subject to com- 
petitive examination, with much advantage to the serv- 
ice, It is hoped, therefore, that the Postmaster-General 
will unite with the Commission in asking the President 
to grant the wish of the Railway Mail porters and order 
their appointment through competitive examination, so 
that they shall be eligible for promotion to the higher 


places as they prove their special fitness and vacancies 
may occur. 


The Fish Commission has voluntarily adopted the 
practice of appointing laborers from the eligible regis- 
ters of fish culturists and like classes, notwithstanding 
the fact that places of laborers are outside of the classi- 
fied service. This is done in order that better men may 
be obtained for these low-grade places, and that, as they 
prove their competency and opportunity offers, the 
places within the classified service may be filled by 
promotion. 


It is pitiful tosee a newspaper of such standing and 
influence, and having in itself such possibilities of use- 
fulness, as the St. Louis Republic, vainly beating its 
breast with lamentations for a state of things in politics 
which it nevertheless resists every effort to improve. A 
little while ago the news was published far and wide that a 
group of Ohio politicians, Senator Brice being the cen- 
tral figure, had met at a New York hotel and mapped 
out the program for the next Democratic convention in 
their State. Which moved the Refudlic to inquire— 

Whether it has been determined to hold a Democratic conven- 
tion in Ohio this year. If so, the ceremonies might as well be 
dispensed with. What is the use of putting several hundred men 
to the expense of meeting to go through the motion of doing 
something which has already been done at the Waldorf Hotel in 
New York? Is Senator Brice willing to pay the expenses of del- 
egates called together for the purpose of registering his New 
York decrees? . If there is any Democracy, or any Amer- 
icanism, or any manhood in the Ohio convention, it will, when it 
meets, nominate just whom it pleases for Governor and just whom 
it pleases for United States Senator. 

Just so. That is the sort.of thing for which the Civil 
Service Reformers have been working, lo! these twenty 
years. Strip Senator Brice of his patronage, and what 
becomes of his power to dictate the course of his party? 
To deprive him, and all other party bosses, of their ille- 
gitimate means of crushing out opposition or buying it 
off, is one of the chief purposes of the merit system. 
All newspapers which believe in a party’s right to gov- 
ern itself ought to give that system their cordial sup- 
port. Yet every time the AXefudsiic has cause to mention 
the Civil Service Act it shrieks: ‘‘ Repeal the law of 
farce and fraud!’’ 





_ City has organized a Civic Federation whose 
aim will be the separation of municipal from 
State affairs, and non-partisan local administration. 
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A Home View of the Baltimore Case. 


HE opinion rendered on March 18, 1895, by Attorney- 
General Olney, in the Baltimore postoffice case ex- 
cited general surprise, since in it he condoned the out- 
rageous loot of the Railway Mail Service in 1889 by 
accepting as a precedent the ruling of his predecessor 
Mr. Miller that the ‘‘snap’’ appointments made by Post- 
master-General Wanamaker were legalized by merely 
juggling with the dates. This is a history-making in- 
cident, and the Civil Service Reform Association has 
performed a public service in putting Mr. Olney’s ex- 
traordinary argument into print in full, in the report of 
its committee on grievances on Postmaster Warfield’s 
now notorious dismissals and appointments. In the 
same pamphlet are grouped the letters of Messrs. Gootee, 
Mason and Norris, the removed employees, reciting their 
recollections of the postmaster’s words and acts. The 
majority of the committee, while bowing to the authority 
of the Attorney-General’s opinion till set aside by a 
higher power, say: 

The committee feel that there are . . State- 
ments in these letters to which an explicit denial by the post- 
master would have been satisfactory to the friends of good gov- 
ernment. Whether an official position is within or without the 
classified service, the committee hold that the principle govern- 
ing removal and appointment to public office should be the same. 
If the persons filling these places were, in the opinion of the post- 
master, unfit persons to so fill them, he should have removed 
them as soon as he formed this opinion, or, at all events, as soon 
as he had selected suitable successors. If they were fit persons 
to hold their respective places, he had no moral right to remove 
them at all. Two of the discharged employees say that the 
postmaster distinctly disclaimed any dissatisfaction with their 
official conduct. Mr. Norris says: ‘Mr. Warfield also informed 
me that he had nothing against my qualifications, and he would 
do anything in his power to procure me another place.’”’ Mr. 
Mason says: ‘‘ He said he was perfectly satisfied with the way I 
discharged my duties, but he had made promises, and he must 
keep them.”’ The committee construe these statements as charg- 
ing Mr. Warfield with having removed these men from office, 
while admitting that he had no legitimate reason to do so. 

The letters, however, do not stop here. Mr. Norris says that 
Mr. Warfield told him ‘‘ he would have made the changes sooner, 
but was afraid of the election of his friend, Mr. Cowen.’”’ Mr. 
Gootee says substantially the same thing, alleging: ‘Mr. War- 
field also said that he had waited until after the election to see 
if Mr. John K. Cowen was elected, saying that the regular Demo- 
crats had cut him bad as it was, but, however, he was elected.’’ 
Mr. Mason is still more explicit in his words: ‘* He [Mr. Warfield] 
said it would have been done before the election, but he was 
afraid if he made his —— prior to the election Mr. 
Cowen would be defeated for Congress, as he did not intend to 
appoint any regular to office, and Mr. Cowen had been cut enough 
as it was.’’ The facts that Mr. Warfield was greatly interested 
as a citizen in the candidacy of Mr. John K. Cowen for Congress, 
that there was much opposition to this candidacy on the part of 
certain elements in the Democratic party referred to by Mr. 
Gootee and Mr. Mason as “‘ regular,’’ and that Mr. Warfield has 
been charged with discriminating against ‘‘ regular’? Democrats 
in his appointments at the postoffice, are all matters of such 
public notoriety that it would be affectation on the part of either 
the committee or the Association to ignore them. They render 
the statements in the letters sufficiently plausible to make it, in 
the opinion of the committee, desirable that the imputation of 
abusing his powers of appointment and removal to advance the 
political success of a friend should have been met with an 
unequivocal denial on the part of the postmaster. 


The regular majority report, and also a supplemental 
report referring to some later correspondence with the 
postmaster, indicative of Mr. Warfield’s desire not to have 
his action investigated by the only process which could 
lead to a just judgment upon it, are signed by Skipwith 
Wilmer, Richard M. Venable, Edward Stabler, Jr., R. S, 
Albert and Charles J. Bonaparte. A minority report 
follows, signed by L. P. Hennighausen, saying: 
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It is my opinion that the removals made by the Postmaster 
were not made in the interest of better postal service nor for the 
public good, but for party and personal ends in violation of the 
true spirit of good government in the civil service; but the legal 
aspect of the case having been decided by the Post Office Depart- 
ment in favor of the Postmaster, and the daily press having fully 
discussed the merits of the case, I do not deem further agitation 
by the publication of the report of the committee advisable. 


The committee’s publication is valuable for the one 


point in which it differs from any other publication 
which has been made concerning the case. All the 


others have had to do with the legal and mechanical 
aspects of the postmaster’s action ; the committee bring 
its moral phases conspicuously into view. 


Postmaster Dayton’s Reform at New York. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR OF GOOD GOVERNMENT. 

IR:—The precedent established by Postmaster Day- 

ton of New York City in prescribing a form in 
which charges and specifications shall be preferred 
against employees of the clerical force in his and their 
presence is one worthy of emulation by postmasters 
throughout the country. Nothing can be more equita- 
ble, or more closely identified with the true spirit of 
Civil Service Reform, than this wise and beneficent pro- 
vision. 

Heretofore, delinquents in the clerical force of the 
New York City postoffice seldom had the opportunity to 
appear before the higher tribunal either to deny or to 
affirm the truth of any charges preferred against them, 
the adjudication of such matters having been referred 
by former postmasters—except on rare occasions—to the 
superintendent and heads of divisions, who exercised 
almost absolute power through their recommendations 
as to reprimands, fines or dismissals. In keeping his 
subordinates mindful of his attitude toward them, Mr. 
Dayton not only has gained their respect and esteem, 
but has also secured that which is more desirable and 
far more promotive of efficient administration—the 
friendly codperation of his employees in all matters 
appertaining to the welfare and improvement of the 
postal service. 

There are many salient points connected with this 
reform that can be considered with advantage by all 
lovers of good government, foremost among them being 
the evidence it gives of the advanced condition of the 
public servant; and, while the institution of such a 
system may appear to those unfamiliar with the results 
obtained as an encroachment upon the prerogatives of 
the Civil Service Commission, yet to practical, thought- 
ful and conscientious postoffice clerks, fixity of tenure 
seems nearer at hand with such a method in operation. 

Truly yours, Joun Torin, 

New York, May 20. Third Division N. Y. P. O. 


ee > postoffice in India not only collects and delivers 

letters, parcels and other articles, but acts to a 
certain extent as a banker to the general public, sells 
quinine and salt, pays military pensions and collects 
the revenue accruing to the Government from land and 
other sources. But to the fertile brain of one of the 
oldest officers in the department is due the latest 
development in the work of the postoffice. The Punjab 
postoffice has come forward as an elementary teacher. 
It not only collects letters and delivers them, but teaches 
boys in elementary schools how to write them and ad- 
dress the covers. 
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Chiefs of Division. 


WHY THEY SHOULD NOT BE POLITICAL APPOINTEES. 
‘THE title ‘‘chief of division’’ is, in its present usu- 

ally accepted sense, a modern innovation. Prior 
to the civil war the business of the executive Departments 
was so limited in amount that it rarely became neces- 
sary to differentiate the several provinces of labor in a 
public office, further than to assign particular duties to 
special individuals or ‘‘rooms.’’ But during the con- 
flict occurred an immense accumulation of unsettled ac- 
counts and transactions from which naturally evolved 
the recognized division, especially in the military and 
naval, the financial and interior departments of the 
public service. These ‘‘divisions’’ had become a well- 
marked feature of the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment, therefore, some years before Mr. Kellogg, in 1875, 
carried his measure for the redrganization of the Treas- 
ury Department, by which the title ‘‘ chief of division ’’ 
as now used was recognized by law. As the position 
had arisen from the necessity of placing the hosts of 
new and unskilled hands who entered the service when 
unsettled work lay in heaps, ton upon ton, on the floors 
of the offices, under the direction of men whose experi- 
ence and training enabled them to know what to do and 
how to do it, the early selections of chiefs of division 
were from those who had, by service in the lower grades, 
distinguished themselves for knowledge and ability. 
Perhaps the fact that these positions involved no in- 
crease of salary tended to prevent them from becoming 
shining marks for the spoilsman; and so well settled 
was the custom, that when the Kellogg bill had placed, 
in the Treasury Department, chiefs of division on a 
higher round of the salary ladder, it still remained a 
rare thing to appoint a chief, except by promotion from 
an inferior grade, until 1885. Unfortunately, the regu- 
lations made to carry out the provisions of the Civil 
Service Act of 1883 placed the position of chief of divi- 
sion among the ‘‘ excepted’’ places, to be filled without 
competitive examination or selection. This was done 
on the ground that the duties of such a position were of 
a confidential nature, At least, itis said that this argu- 
ment, advanced by prominent officials and especially 
by some who then held places as chiefs of division in 
the Treasury Department, prevailed to obtain the ex- 
ception named. 

When the Democrats returned to power in 1885 the 
‘¢ excepted places’’ became at once the centre of attack, 
and for the first time chiefs of division were selected, 
as a class, for political reasons. The Republicans in 
1889 were not slow to follow the vicious example, and 
the present Administration has continued the practice 
so that it has become a recognized rule that division 
chiefships are party plunder. This policy has not, how- 
ever, been carried out without vigorous protests from 
those who noted the resulting deterioration of the pub- 
lic service, and who were desirous of replacing, where- 
ever possible, the spoilssystem by that of merit. These 
protests have at least resulted in bringing the question 
to the attention of the President, with successful issue 
in regard to one Department, and some prospect of suc- 
cess in some of the others. 

Now let us examine the rationale of this question. 
The head of a bureau is usually a political appointee ; his 
assistant or deputy is similarly chosen ; therefore if the 
chiefs of division are also selected for party reasons, it 
follows that the entire directive force of the bureau 
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enters the service at the same or nearly the same time, 
ignorant of its business, ignorant of established prece- 
dents, ignorant of the rules of procedure, and unac- 
quainted with the character of the force employed to do 
the work. Would any merchant, or manufacturer, or 
large farmer, expect success in his business from such a 
preponderance of ignorance in his agents, his foremen, 
or his overseers ? . 

This is not all. The same power that appoints the 
chief from political henchmen, also frequently advances 
the lower grades of employees to higher salaries for 
purely political reasons, dropping the experienced high- 
grade clerks to lower positions without regard to merit. 
So that, in the final result, the most delicate questions of 
law and regulation arising in the adjustment of public 
transactions have to be decided by men receiving in- 
feriorcompensation. Ispeak from some personal knowl- 
edge when I say that to-day, owing to this scandalous 
system, we have largely a government of first and second 
class clerks. For to whom shall a new employee turn 
for direction in a difficult or doubtful case? ‘To the 
head of his bureau? That important personage refers 
him to the chief of his division, who is as ignorant as 
himself. The inquiring mind soon finds that he must 
depend for assistance on those men of experience and 
knowledge whom the restrictions of the Civil Service Act 
alone have saved from becoming victims of the political 
axe. And it is plain that, under such a state of things, 
the money paid the chiefs is simply so much taken from 
the Treasury without compensation. I know of a chief 
in the Treasury Department, who is present at his desk 
not more than two hours a day on the average, nor does 
he pretend to understand, inspect, or direct the work 
of the thirty-odd clerks under his charge. Yet these 
clerks have to settle some of the most complicated 
accounts and some of the largest claims with which 
the Government has to do. When the writer was 
in charge of such a division he sometimes had to attend 
the trial of cases in court, where he saw judges, juries 
and lawyers ponder for days over questions such as these 
clerks have to decide by the score every week. The 
work is not, therefore, of that mechanical sort which it 
is supposed any intelligent man can do off hand. While 
there are routine duties in some positions, easily learned 
and requiring no great skill, there are a far greater num- 
ber of places where ripe judgment, sound knowledge 
of law and regulation, familiarity with precedent, accu- 
rate accounting and conscientious care are demanded. 
Those who have proved themselves to possess these quali- 
fications by acceptable service in the lower grades, and 
they alone, are entitled to the honor of directing the 
operations of a bureau, and to the honor should be added 
the emolument. 

One of the duties usually assigned to a chief of divi- 
sion is a statement of the qualifications of those placed 
in his charge. But how is he to render a true and 
reliable statement of their ability or efficiency when he 
is himself utterly incompetent to do the work upon 
which he is to pass judgment? And the public work, 
like any other, must be learned from the base upwards, 
not from the top downwards. You may make any man 
captain of a ship, but will that make him a sailor, or 
teach him navigation ? 

Let me instance the responsibility resting on an Audi- 
tor’s clerk, under the new Dockery system of accounting 
in the Treasury, to illustrate my argument. An Auditor 
receives the accounts on which he is to act, from an 
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administrative bureau which has already passed on them, 
it is true; but, besides the fact that the action of the 
bureau refers usually rather to administrative regulation 
than to law, its decisions are not binding on the audit- 
ing office, which therefore examines the items de novo 
and independently. Formerly the Auditor’s work was 
revised by the Comptroller’s force ; but as this force has 
been abolished under the new system, and appeal is 
taken only against the United States, the Auditor—and 
this means the Auditor’s clerk—has really the final de- 
cision on the most important matters, frequently involv- 
ing millions of dollars. How important, then, that the 
examining clerk should have the most experienced and 
discriminating guidance! Yet the pernicious system 
of appointing chiefs by political preference turns the 
clerk over to a guide, usually ignorant, and not uncom- 
monly dictatorial in proportion to his ignorance. 

As to the claim that the duties of a chief are ‘‘ confi- 
dential’”’ it is hardly worth wasting words upon, were it 
not that, of late, this and the kindred term “ private’’ 
have been made the excuse for evasion of the provisions 
of the Civil Service Act, and for plundering the Treasury 
under a presumed necessity of the service. What is 
there, or ought there to be, in the nature of official duties 
in a free republic, which any officer has a right to regard 
as his private or confidential perquisite? Ought not all 
transactions to be open and above-board, so that the 
people, whose business they are, may scrutinize the items? 
Eliminate the dynastic words from our political vocab- 
ulary ; let no secretary be ‘‘ private,’’ no clerk ‘‘ confi- 
dential ’’; are they not all public? If not, why pay for 
them out of public taxes? And of all officials, let 
chiefs of division be innocent of ‘‘confidential’’ rela- 
tions to their superiors. It means espionage, political 
trickery, flunkeyism ; anything but straightforward hon- 
esty and devotion to duty. 

In conclusion, let us hope the hour is at hand when 
merit, and not politics, shall be the controlling element 
in selecting these important officers who must direct 
the army of public servants in their duty. Cvlonels and 
majors may be ornamental, but the line officer ought to 
be capable of turning the awkward squad into a corps 
of drilled soldiers. The placing of chiefs of division 
under the Civil Service regulations will be an achieve- 
ment of which any Administration may well be proud. 

cS «. 2, 


Competitive Examinations in Cities. 


OMPETITIVE examinations for the Civil Service as 
a remedy for abuses represent an intermediate 
stage in administrative development. In a society too 
simple for abuses in its government, examinations would 
of course not be thought of, and in a highly developed 
society in which checks and balances have been largely 
outgrown, such examinations are useful chiefly as an aid 
to the appointing power in deciding the relative attain- 
ments and force of candidates. Unhappily there are 
very few parts of our federal, State or municipal sys- 
tems where examinations are not necessary, not merely 
as an aid in appointment, but for the suppression of 
abuses. The exercise of favor for political or personal 
reasons can be excluded only by competitive examina- 
tions. 
American conditions are such that Civil Service 
Rules will have to be applied a long time before their 
rigor can be safely lessened. Examinations for entrance 
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to the professions of engineering, architecture, etc., are 
prescribed in Europe, and appointment to the higher 
municipal service in the leading countries there is con- 
fined to professional men whose fitness has been meas- 
ured by their professional standing. These men-have 
reputations to take care of aside from their duty to the 
public, and a natural ambition would incline them to 
use the opportunities of office for the purpose of 
advancement in their profession. They have every 
incentive for making a business success of their depart- 
ments—one which does not move the mere politician, 
who rather has a very great incentive to abuse his office 
for selfish purposes of patronage, so as to attract to him- 
self persons of localinfluence. Administration by town 
councils in England and Scotland are so successful that 
appointments in the municipal service there can be made 
by the council itself, by selection upon professional repu- 
tation, with apparent good results though without 
examination. 

In his book on ‘‘ Municipal Government in Great 
Britain,’’ Mr. Albert Shaw says: 


Heads of departments are selected with great care, and their 
places are practically permanent. In minor appointments the 
responsible heads are allowed to use large liberty of suggestion, 
the council ratifying such selections as are agreed upon by the 
department head and the supervising council committee. Al- 
though the number of persons in the employ of the Glasgow 
departments is large, there isno examination in use. The best 
men are selected among the applicants, and there is little or no 
complaint of favoritism. Those conditions under which an 
examination system might be very desirable, happily do not 
exist. 


Again he says: 

It is the almost uniform practice to appoint as permanent chiefs 
or superintendents of departments the most thoroughly qualified 
men who can be secured, and to hold them responsible to the 
council, through the standing committees, for the ordinary oper- 
ation of their respective branches of the municipal service. 
These towns have, as a rule, undertaken so extensive a range 
of public activities that the number of their employees is great. 
But the average of efficiency is also very high. At the head 
head of the police, fire, water, gas, sanitary, park, engineering 
and other departments are to be found men of special fitness 
and training, who are selected for administrative ability as well 
as for expert knowledge, and whose security of tenure, for so 
long as they deserve it, adds to their faithfulness and usefulness. 
Nothing in British city government will be more likely to 
impress the American who observes it closely than its indebted- 
ness for a large part of its success to the superiority of the appoint- 
ive heads of departments. 

In England and Scotland, he says, the claim seems 
on the whole to be justified that party considerations 
weigh nothing in appointments, and regard is had to 
efficiency alone. It is usual to advertise a vacancy, 
and there are likely to be applicants from all parts of 
the United Kingdom. Offices are held so permanently 
that promotion is not very rapid, and a vacancy is 
sought by the men of lower ranks in the corresponding 
departments of other towns; and clear merit usually 
wins, There are no competitive examinations for the 
higher or lower walks of the municipal service in Eng- 
land or Scotland, other means of ascertaining men’s 
qualifications being preferred. Good men are so much 
more numerous than good positions, and the competi- 
tive struggle for existence is so terribly severe, that a 
place in the public service, even though humble and 
poorly paid, attracts men of a class who in America 
could not be induced to give up the chances of success 
in business or professional life for a small clerkship or 
inspectorship in a municipal department. A charge of 
favoritism or unworthy use of patronage in municipal 
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appointments is rare. Men from: distant towns secure 
responsible places without acquaintance or other influ- 
ence than their testimonials and proofs of fitness and 
good work already done. 

The patronage system in Great Britain was in large 
part removed by the reform of the Civil Service of 1853, 
and abolished in 1870. Competitive examinations have 
been found to make a great improvement in the 
efficiency of the administrative service, and are now so 
generally accepted that it would be impossible to go 
back to the oldsystem. The Civil Service of the United 
Kingdom, so far as the clerical establishment is con- 
cerned, is recruited mainly by means of open competi- 
tive examination. In Dublin, generally speaking, 
employment in the Civil Service is obtained by open 
competitive examination. Success in this respect, and 
a compliance with the rules regulating age and satis- 
factory proof of physical condition, are the only require- 
ments. In Cardiff the same principles obtain, a pre- 
liminary examination being held for candidates to 
qualify for the subsequent competitive examination, Fre- 
quently, however, the appointments are made on the 
recommendation of the chief officials of the depart- 
ments. 

How does it happen that competitive examinations, 
which prove so salutary in the general and in many 
municipal governments throughout the civilized world 
are not in use in the municipal service of England and 
Scotland? The reason is that applicants for places as 
civil engineers, architects and the like have already 
been examined by the state for license to practise their 
professions. Their attainments and skill have been 
decided in their professions and further examination is 
not necessary. The town councils, therefore, have only 
to select men in the order of their professional standing, 
further examination being unnecessary. European gov- 
ernments go much further than we do in protecting the 
professions by law from the intrusion of incompetents. 
There are fundamental differences between the tenden- 
cies at work in English municipal politics and ours, in 
the forms of government and the temper of the two con- 
stituencies. It by no means follows that what will 
work well in one country will work well in the other. 
The best form will work badly in evil hands, and almost 
any system will work well in good hands. The town 
council, which in England includes the Mayor as a 
member, has worked admirably, while with us this plan 
works very badly, and we can secure good city govern- 
ment only at risk by making the Mayor a dictator. Com- 
petitive examinations are made necessary in American 
municipalities by the party system in elections, under 
which voters are organized in the interest of unscrupu- 
lous politicians and by the incompetent and vicious use 
of patronage. These two factors, with their brood of 
evils, seem to have been overcome in England and Scot- 
land. 

The experience of Great Britain emphasizes the 
practicability of taking the municipal service out of 
politics by (1) placing the whole clerical force of cities 
under Civil Service Rules such as prevail in the national 
government ; (2) putting the laboring force under some 
such systems as have worked so well in Boston and at 
the navy yards; and (3) confining appointments to 
places requiring professional knowledge to men of 
experience and of good standing in their professions, 
and where practicable from professional assistants 
already in the service. 5. 3. A 
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The Latest Report of the Commission. 


HE Eleventh Annual Report of the United States 
Civil Service Commission has been printed, with 
the appendix, and copies can be obtained by addressing 
the Commission at Washington. It was reviewed in a 
general way in the December number of Goop Govern- 
MENT. The report, with the appendix, covers 400 pages, 
of which too are given to an account of the investiga- 
tions made by the Commission into political assessments 
and removals for political reasons. It contains corre- 
spondence with appointing officers and with Congress 
respecting violations of the Civil Service Law, and an- 
swering attacks made upon the Commission. Reports of 
Ministers and consuls showing the conditions obtaining 
in the Civil Service of foreign countries, of which some 
were briefly noticed in the Tenth Report, are here given 
in full. These reports show that in nearly all civilized 
countries of the world the merit system of examinations 
for entrance to the service, and of continuance in it 
during good behavior, with retiring allowances, prevails. 
An analysis of the information given makes it plain that: 
1. In all of the principal countries an entrance exam- 
ination, both mental and physical, is required before 
appointment tothe service. The tenure of office is per- 
manent, or during good behavior, and after the employee 
has become incapacitated by reason of age, length of 
service or physical infirmity, he is retired with a pension, 
the amount of which varies, in proportion to the length 
of service, from one-sixth to four-fifths of actual salary. 
In some countries it is optional with the employee to 
retire after fifteen years of service, while in other coun- 
tries from thirty to thirty-five years of service are 
required before retirement. 

2. The salaries paid to clerks and other subordinate 
employees are lower than those paid by the United 
States Government, but the salaries of higher officials— 
such as heads of bureaus and chiefs of divisions—are, as 
a rule, proportionately higher than those paid in the 
United States. 

3- The hours of labor vary in the different countries. 
In the more northern, as well as in the tropical and 
semi-tropical countries, the hours of labor are short. 
In nearly all the countries, as well as in the United 
States, the hours of labor of postal employees are longer 
than those of other governmental employees. 

4. The time allowed for luncheon, the amount of 
annual leave with pay, and the amount of sick leave 
with pay vary in the different countries. In some the 
time for luncheon or rest or amount of annual leave is 
fixed according to the grade of each employee, the 
higher grade of employees being allowed more time than 
those of inferior rank. Many of the countries are more 
liberal in regard to sick leave than the United States, 

5. The holidays allowed are, as a rule, religious ones, 
Christmas and New Year’s Day being generally observed 
in the European countries. In some countries, how- 
ever, national events are also celebrated, and there are 
many more holidays allowed, especially in the oriental 
countries, than in the United States. 

In some countries females are not employed at all, 
while their employment in other countries is, as a rule, 
limited to work of teachers, telegraph operators, and 
positions in the postal service. 

Other features of the report are quotations of the views 
of the President, heads of Departments, and other officers 
on the operation of the Civil Service Law, an account 
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of the extension of the system during the last Adminis- 
tration, the extent of the Civil Service of the United 
States both classified and unclassified, the action of 
Congress and the President with reference to the Law, 
and a comparison of women with men in examinations 
and appointments. 





The National Municipal League. 


HE National Municipal League has issued the fol- 
lowing circular: 

‘‘The National Municipal League was organized to 
promote the ends set forth in its constitution, of which 
a copy is herewith enclosed. The two National Con- 
ferences thus far held under its auspices, and the 400,- 
ooo pages of printed matter prepared and carefully dis- 
tributed during the past year, have contributed largely 
to creating the present general and widespread interest 
in all that pertains to municipal affairs and their reform. 

‘The business of the League has been conducted with 
great economy ; every dollar contributed to its treasury 
has been judiciously disbursed to advance its objects ; 
it depends for support entirely upon the fees of associ- 
ate members and the voluntary contributions of those 
interested in the cause. These have amounted to a suf- 
ficient sum during the past year to provide for its ex- 
penses, but its executive committee feel and believe 
that with enlarged funds at its disposal new and impor- 
tant work could be undertaken, which would materially 
increase its effectiveness as an organization. 

‘¢ The executive committee have determined to pub- 
lish the papers read at the Minneapolis and Cleveland 
meetings, and hope to publish them at a figure that will 
place them within the reach of anyone interested in 
their subject matter. To do this the League must have 
enlarged funds at its disposal, and to that end the com- 
mittee is desirous of enlarging its associate membership. 

‘¢ All the official publications of the League, includ- 
ing the proceedings of these two meetings, will be sent 
to associate members and contributors of $5 and up- 
wards. ‘The Secretary is authorized to enroll you as an 
associate member upon the receipt of the enclosed appli- 
cation properly signed and the payment of $5. Should 
you feel able and disposed to contribute a larger sum than 
the annual fee, this liberality will be duly appreciated. 
Any one thus invited, whether belonging to an affiliated 
association or not, is eligible to associate membership.”’ 

The constitution, to which reference is made, reads 
thus: 

The objects of the National Municipal League shall be as fol- 
lows: ‘ ; 
First.—To multiply the numbers, harmonize the methods and 
combine the forces of all who realize that it is only by united 
. action and organization that good citizens can secure the adop- 
tion of good laws and the selection of men of trained ability and 
proved integrity for all municipal positions, or prevent the suc- 
cess of incompetent or corrupt candidates for public office. _ 
Second.—To promote the thorough investigation and discus- 
sion of the conditions and details of civic administration, and of 
the methods for selecting and appointing officials in American 
cities, and of laws and ordinances relating to such subjects. 
Third.—To provide for such meetings and conferences and for 
the preparation and circulation of such addresses and other liter- 
ature as may seem likely to advance the cause of Good City 
Government. a a 
The League shall be composed of Associations formed in cities 
of the United States, and having as an object the improvement 
of municipal government. It shall have no connection with 
state or national parties or issues, and shall confine itself strictly 


to municipal affairs. Any Association belonging to the League 
may withdraw at any time. 
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The League shall be managed by a Board of Delegates chosen 


by the Associations composing it. Each Association shall be 
entitled to appoint, from time to time, as many delegates as it 
may see fit, and each delegate shall retain his position until he is 


withdrawn, or his successor is qualified, or his Association be- 
comes inactive. 


Whenever a delegate shall demand a vote by Associations on 
any question the vote shall be so taken, and the vote of each 
Association shall be cast according to the preference of the 
majority of its delegates then present. 

Additional Associations may be admitted to membership at 
any time by the Board of Delegates. The said Board shall also 
have the power to terminate the membership of any Association 
at any time by a vote representing three-fourths of the Associa- 
tions then belonging to the League. 

The Board of Delegates shall have power to decide upon the 
qualifications of its members, to appoint all necessary officers 
and employees, and to raise funds for all proper expenses; but 
there shall be no dues or assessments, and no Association shall 
be liable for any sums except such as it may, from time to time, 
voluntarily agree to contribute. 


The Board may delegate any of its powers to such committees 
as it may think proper. 


In all cases in the Board and in Committees, members unable 


to be present may offer resolutions or vote, either by mail or by 
proxy. 


y 

The Board of Delegates may, in their discretion and upon such 
terms and conditions as they approve, admit individuals as asso- 
ciate members of the League, but such associate memberships 
shall not confer the right to vote or in any way act for the League. 

The Board of Delegates shall have power to make and alter 
by-laws provided they do not conflict with the constitution. 

This constitution may be amended at any time by the votes 
of delegates representing three-fourths of the Associations then 
belonging to the League. 


The societies affiliated with the League up to June 12, 
1895, the date of the circular, were: 

Advance Club, Providence, R. I.; Ballot Reform 
League of Louisiana; Bal imore Reform League ; Chris- 
tian Citizenship Union, Newark, N. J.; Citizens’ Asso- 
ciation of Albany; Citizens’ Association of Boston ; 
Citizens’ Association of Chicago ; Citizens’ Association, 
Troy, N. Y.; Citizens’ League, Los Angeles, Cal.; Citi- 
zens’ Reform Club, Dubuque, Iowa; Citizens’ Reform 
Movement of Baltimore; Citizens’ Union of Kings 
County, N, Y.; City Club of Hartford, Conn.; City 
Club of New Brunswick, N. J.; City Club of New York; 
City Club of Troy, N. Y.; City Improvement Society of 
New York ; City Vigilance League of New York; Civic 
Federation, Cleveland; Civic Federation of Ashland, 
Wis.; Civic Federation of Chicago; Civic League, 
Albany, N. Y.; Commercial Club, Minneapolis ; Com- 
mittee of 100, Camden, N. J.; Council of Confederated 
Good Government Clubs, New York; Council of Good 
Government Clubs, Buffalo, N. Y.; Good Citizenship 
Federation, Racine, Wis.; Good Citizenship League, 
Salt Lake City; Good City Government Club, Louis- 
ville, Ky.; Good Government Association, No. 1, Jersey 
City; Good Government Club, Berkeley, Cal.; Good 
Government Club, Council Bluffs, lowa ; Good Govern- 
ment Club, Galveston, Texas; Good Government Club, 
Paterson, N. J.; Good Government Club, Sandusky, 
Ohio ; Good Government Club, San Francisco, Cal.; 
Good Government Club, Yonkers, N. Y.; Law Enforce- 
ment Society of Brooklyn; Library Hall Association, 
Cambridge, Mass.; Men’s Patriotic Guild, Pittsburgh ; 
Minneapolis Board of Trade; Municipal Club of Roch- 
ester, N. Y.; Municipal League of Boston ; Municipal 
League of Denver, Col ; Municipal League of Milwaukee; 
Municipal League of Omaha, Neb.; Municipal League of 
Philadelphia; Municipal League of Schenectady, N. Y.; 
Municipal Reform Club, Syracuse, N. Y.; National Civil 
Service Reform Association ; Taxpayers’ Association of 
Baltimore, and Union for Public Good of Baltimore. 
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The Civic Centre. 


WASHINGTON’S MUNICIPAL IMPROVEMENT ASSOCIATION. 
O much has appeared in the press of the country at 
large concerning the Civic Centre of Washington 
—possibly because the Capital City is regarded as the 
chief field for experiment in municipal reforms, and in 
many respects the model of its class—that we publish 
herewith a complete account of the organization, drawn 
from its official records. Friends who have written to 
us concerning it will find their inquiries answered in 
what follows. 

The Civic Centre is designed to serve as a central 
agency ‘‘ to codrdinate, harmonize and help all associa- 
tions, societies and agencies, public and private, which 
are working in the city for the public good.’’ It con- 
sists, first, of a centre council composed of the chairmen 
of the civic committees and six councilors, and, sec- 
ondly, of the civic committees themselves in seven 
departments of work. The officers of the centre coun- 
cil are Dr. John M. Gregory, chairman; Miss Katharine 
P. Hosmer, corresponding secretary and treasurer, and 
Mr. John T. Doyle, recording secretary. The council- 
ors are the three officers and Miss Alice C. Fletcher, 
Mrs. A. L. Woodbury and Mr. Theodore W. Noyes. 

The constitution of the Civic Centre summarizes its 
specific aims as follows: 

First, to make and maintain a complete sociological survey of 


the interests, condition and needs of the city of Washington in 
all the above departments. 
Second, to take and keep account of all the agencies and 


organizations, public and private, at work in any of these depart- 
ments. 

Third, to secure such additional organizations as may be found 
needful to cover fields not yet occupied; and 

Fourth, to awaken and direct public attention to the wrongs 
and evils to be suppressed, and to public good to be attained; to 
aid in the formation of public opinion, and to enlist all good citi- 
zens in the work. 


Besides its regular active membership, the constitu- 
tion provides also for the inclusion of certain associate 
members, ex officio, their status as such being estab- 
lished by their furnishing their names and addresses to 
the secretary : 

1. The Commissioners of the District and chief officers 
of the District Government, including the judges and 
magistrates of the District courts. 

2. The board of education, superintendents of schools, 
officers of universities and colleges, chief librarians of 
public libraries, curators of art galleries and scientific 
museums, with the chief officers of all scientific, literary 
and art societies, institutions, and clubs or circles. 

3. The clergy and pastors of all churches in the Dis- 
trict, the superintendents of Sunday schools and mis- 
sions, and the officers of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, the Women’s Christian Temperance Union, 
and all similar organizations. 

4. The Superintendent of Charities, the Board of 
Children’s Guardians, the chief officers of the Associated 
Charities and other charitable societies and of children’s 
aid societies, orphanages, homes and reform schools. 

5. The officers of medical societies, of the Sanitary 
League, and of the hospitals and asylums. 

6. The officers of the Board of Trade, of all citizens’ 
associations, of all societies for municipal reform, and 
the officers in charge of public parks and grounds. 

7. The officers of trades unions, and other societies of 
workingmen and women. 

Officers and members of the council are to be elected 
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annually, and meetings are to be held monthly. The 
Centre itself is to meet once a year regularly, and at 
other times if called by the council. 

The departments are classified under the following 
heads: Municipal, Education, Charities, Industries, 
Public Health, Public Comfort and Public Morals, and 
under each department are several committees to care 
for various subdivisions of the work. 

The Municipal Department is composed of three com- 
mittees : 

I. Committee on legislation and police. Its field 
includes reforms and execution of laws and regulations, 
general municipal reform, new and needed legislation, 
Civil Service Reform, police regulations, appointment 
and character of the police, suppression of gambling, 
bookmaking and other public evils which can only be 
suppressed by law, taxation and expenditure. Edwin 
Willits, chairman ; Luther R. Smith, Miss E. M, Gil- 
lett, Rev. Hugh T. Stevenson, Rev. Howard W. Ennis, 
Simon Wolf, Prof. L. D. Lodge, W. C. Dodge. 

II. Committee on housing the people. Its field 
includes building regulations, architectural reform, 
improvements in safety, convenience and comfort of 
dwellings, housing the poor, model dwelling and tene- 
ment houses, municipal and private lodging houses. G. 
Wallace, W. Hanger, chairman; G. A. Webber, secre- 
tary; Rev. D. W. Skellinger, Mrs. R. T. Hill, Miss 
Haidee Williamson, Charles H. Verrill, Henry Spofford 
Archibald Hopkins and Dr. Edward E. Morse. 

III. Committee on streets and alleys. Its field 
includes location and extension of streets and alleys, 
especially in suburbs, street paving, parking and orna- 
mentation, obstruction or abuses of streets and alleys, 
street cleaning, lighting of streets, street transportation, 
railways and other public conveyances, their condition, 
supply and -fares. Frederick L. Siddons, chairman ; 
W. H. Walker, Miss J. C. McDonald, M., I. Weller, Miss 
Ada Carman. 

The Department of Education has four committees : 

I. Committee on schools. Its field includes school 
building and accommodations ; school regulations and 
attendance ; school books and other facilities of instruc- 
tion ; courses of study ; compulsory attendance ; home 
studies and school visitations ; kindergartens ; needful 
aids for the children of the poor, books, clothing and 
food; teachers’ work, wages and training; school 
supervision ; school excursions ; pensions. Mrs, Carl 
Barus, chairman; Mrs. Theodore Cole, Mrs, S. E. 
Stevens, Rev. Frank Sewall, Mrs. Eudora Hailmann, 
Prof. W. N. Hailmann, Mr. John Patten. 

II. Committee on manual, industrial and technical 
education, Its field includes manual training in public 
schools ; cooking, sewing and other industrial schools ; 
trade schools and apprenticeships ; evening schools for 
drawing and business training for young artisans and 
clerks ;. designing and decorative artinstruction. Miss 
Annie Tolman Smith, chairman ; Bernard T. Janney, 
Miss Sadie White, Weston Flint, Edward Oldham, Mrs. 
Ellen Spencer Mussey Mrs. R. L. Baker. 

III. Committee on adult education. Its field includes 
public libraries and reading rooms, and branches of the 
same ; book exchanges and circulation of good litera- 
ture; lectures for the people; public museums and 
branches ; debating and literary societies ; reading cir- 
cles, Shakespeare clubs; education of citizens in the 
duties of citizenship; home readings for the poor. Miss 
Josephine A, Clark, chairman ; Prof. Otis T. Mason, 
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Rev. Chas. A. Smith, Theodore Cole, Gen. A. W. 
Greely, Prof. William Taylor Thom. 

1V. Committee on education of the blind and deaf. Its 
field includes homes, and schools for the deaf and the 
blind; moral and religious instruction for the adult 
deaf; care and education of the feeble-minded and of 
orphans; employments, amusements, comforts for these 
classes. Prof. Edward A. Fay, chairman; Rev. John 
H. Elliott, D. D., Mrs, Olivia Fernow, John B. Wight, 
Miss S. E. Lobb. 

The Department of Charities contains three com- 
mittees : 

I, Committee on pauperism. Its field includes per- 
sons able but unwilling to work; charity organization ; 
cause and cure of the tramp nuisance; prevention of 
and remedies for pauperism ; suppression of street and 
house-to-house begging ; reformatories and workhouses. 
B. Pickman Mann, chairman ; Miss Florence P. Spof- 
ford, Dr. Julia Cleves Harrison, Mrs. Herbert Owen, 
Dr. Anna A. Wilson, Mrs. Pauline Hansen. 

II. Committee on the industrious poor. Its field 
includes persons able and willing to work ; employment 
agencies, day nurseries, friendly visitors and councilors ; 

free gardens, farm colonies, codperative workshops ; 
provident and mutual benefit societies; economies in 
food, fuel, clothing, rents and funerals ; people’s kitchens; 
lodging houses ; legal aid ; savings, loan and insurance. 
Rev. A. M. Hilliker, chairman; Prof. A. F. Craven, 
E. N. Waters. 

III. Committee on the dependent poor. Its field 
includes persons unable to work ; indigent, invalid and 
aged adults and their children ; children without guard- 
ians ; almshouses and homes; pensions, Assigned to first 
committee for the present. 

The Department of Industries has two committees: 

I. Committee on the laboring classes. Its field includes 
the conditions and needs of these classes ; work for the 
unemployed, municipal and State employment bureaus 
and labor exchanges ; public work in times of industrial 
depression ; agencies for the improvement of the con- 
dition of working men and women; postal and other 
savings banks ; codperative stores ; friendly and mutual 
help societies; public loan shops; building associa- 
tions ; economies in living ; clubs for mutual improve- 
ment, and discussion of labor questions; farm colonies 
and potato patches. Rev. Alexander Kent, chairman ; 
Edward T. Peters, F. H. Hitchcock, W. F. Willoughby, 
W. H. G. Simmons, H. T. Newcomb, Miss Elizabeth 
Elliott, Adolph G. Wolf. 

II. Committee on relations of labor and capital. Its 
field includes working hours ; time and piece labor and 
wages ; distribution of profits, codperation, profit shar- 
ing ; remedies for industrial disturbances and strikes, 
arbitration, councils of conciliation, industrial legisla- 
tion ; labor organizations ; sweating system; employ- 
ment of children under age. W. H. Baldwin, jr., chair- 
man ; Horace Mann, J. C. Bowen, Mrs. W. H. Baldwin, jr., 
Miss Delia S. Jackson. 

The Department of Public Health is made up of two 
working committees: 

I. Committee on public sanitation. Its field includes 
proper and sufficient sewerage ; water supply, its source 
and character ; markets ard pure food supplies ; inspec- 
tion of drugs and groceries ; public hospitals and sani- 
tariums ; collection and disposal of garbage; quaran- 
tines and restriction of epidemics and contagious dis- 
eases, and hospitals for such diseases. Robert Reyburn, 
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M. D., chairman; William H. Pennell, Walter Reed, 
M. D., Maurice E. Miller, M. D. 

II. Committee on sanitation of homes and schools. 
Its field includes lighting, ventilation and drainage ; 
diet kitchens, and nursing for the poor; physicians and 
medicine for the poor; house disinfection ; mothers’ 
and housekeepers’ clubs, and instructive lectures and 
readings for same. Dr. S. S. Adams, chairman; Dr. 
Ernest F. King, Dr. J. T. Kelly, jr., Mrs. E. M, S. Mar- 
ble, M. D., Miss Sarah Trescot, 

The Department of Public Comfort has three commit- 
tees : 

I. Committee on pleasure parks and playgrounds. Its 
field includes multiplication of open squares, play- 
grounds for children, gymnasiums and covered play- 
grounds, seating of parks and public places and ave- 
nues, public assembly rooms and halls, *‘ people's 
palaces,’’ drinking fountains, public baths and wash 


houses and toilets, cheap gas for light and fuel. Mem- 
bers yet to be appointed. 
II. Committee on popular recreations. Its field 


includes coffee-houses and places of rational recreation 
for all classes, cheap concerts, band music in the parks 
and organ recitals in the churches, lantern exhibitions 
and social evenings, social games, calisthenic and chil- 
dren’s exhibitions, cheap excursions and outings. 
Judge Anson S. Taylor, chairman ; Alex. McAdie, W. H. 
Metcalf. . 

III. Committee on art and home life. Its field 
includes art galleries and loan exhibitions, prizes for 
art and decorative designs and work; decorations of 
streets, parkings and gardens ; window gardens, removal 
of the unsightly and offensive. Mrs. Mary S. Lockwood, 
chairman ; Mrs. H. F. Blount, Mrs. Hannah B. Sperry, 
Mrs. Miranda Tulloch. 

The Department of Public Morals consists of three 
committees : 

I, Committee on religious organizations. Its field 
includes work of the churches—internally—in the domain 
of the public welfare, moral instruction of the young 
through societies and Sunday schools, institutional 
churches and church institutions for the elevation and 
improvement of the poorer classes, church visitors and 
house-to-house visitation to the entire population, church 
civic committees, church conferences on the public good, 
concerted efforts of the pulpits against public evils and 
for public good, men’s and women’s clubs and reading 
circles. Rev. S. M. Newman, D. D., chairman; Wil- 
liam B. Matthews, James E. Pugh and A. L. Swartwout. 

II. Committee on suppression of cruelty. Its field 
includes humane societies for the protection of chil- 
dren, prevention of cruelty to animals, protection of 
the poor against legal or other oppression. Rev. N. H. 
Egleston, chairman; Mrs. Crammond Kennedy, M. D., 
Miss Florence Harding, J. Osgood Adams, M. D., 

III. Committee on reformatories and prisons. Its 
field includes reform schools, houses of correction, ref- 
uges and homes; asylums for inebriates and suppression 
of intemperance; preventives of vice and crime, espe- 
cially among the young; prisons, and treatment of 
criminals and convicts. Dr. Arthur McDonald, chair- 
man ; W. Preston Williamson and Miss Bates. 
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Good Effects of New York’s New Constitution. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE OF GOOD GOVERNMENT. 
LBANY, July 9.—The value of the Civil Service sec- 
tion of the new State constitution is becoming 
constantly more apparent. It saved the Civil Service 
system from serious injury at-the hands of the recent 
legislature ; it is now serving as the basis for improve- 
ment of the system in most important respects. The 
Court of Appeals has affirmed decisions of the lower 
courts to the effect that the constitution abrogates the 
veteran preference laws of 1894, exempting from the 
Civil Service rules all veterans applying for positions 
paying four dollars per day or an annual equivalent. It 
has been held, moreover, that all acts or parts of acts 
existing at the time the constitution went into effect, 
inconsistent with the Civil Service section, or repugnant 
to its principles, are annulled ; that even such parts of 
the Civil Service act as may limit the application of the 
competitive rules are no longer operative. No veteran 
may be preferred for any position not classified in the 
competitive schedule, and then only when he has 
reached the eligible list. The Governor and the Civil 
Service Commission are empowered to extend the com- 
petitive rules to the farthest practicable degree, and the 
classified service is liable to general reGrganization in 
consequence. 

The Commission has already reclassified competitively 
a number of important classes of positions, notably the 
inspectors in the New York City board of excise, the 
employees of the new Capitol Commission, and the 
expert pisciculturists and similar employees of the Fish 
Commission. The Commissioners have also decided to 
select their new Chief Examiner through open competi- 
tion, and have advertised an examination. This posi- 
tion, in point of importance, is probably the highest 
ever thrown open to competition in this country. 

The classification of the employees of the Department 
of Public Works and the Department of Prisons is to be 
counted among the greatest gains due to the constitu- 
tion. The manner in which the return to the merit sys- 
tem has been received by the heads of these depart- 
ments is interesting. General Lathrop, the Superin- 
tendent of Prisons, and the wardens of the various 
prisons and penitentiaries, have expressed the greatest 
satisfaction with the turn affairs have taken. Superin- 
tendent of Public Works Aldridge, on the other hand, 
has done everything within his mortal power to defeat 
the reform and to continue the old condition. He went 
to the extreme of appointing fifty clerks and inspectors 
in open defiance of the classification and rules which 
the Governor, pursuant to the constitution, had promul- 
gated ; and now that the Commission, with the sanction 
of the Governor, refuses to recognize the validity of 
the appointments or to authorize payments of salary by 
the Comptroller, he has taken the matter into court 
through a suit to recover the salary of one of his clerks, 
and thus virtually seryed notice on the Governor of his 
utter contempt both for the constitution and for the 
personal wishes of the chief executive. The contention 
he now makes is that the constitution still vests in him 
the absolute power of appointment; that this is not 
qualified by the Civil Service section, defining the method 
through which @// appointments shall be made. Pend- 
ing a decision of the Court of Appeals, Mr. Aldridge can 
secure the service of only such persons as the Civil 
Service Commission may certify as eligible. As to what 
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the ultimate decision will be there is little doubt, and 
in the meantime Mr. Aldridge will be distinguished as 
the only State officer who continues seriously to obstruct 
the redrganization of the service necessary to strict 
conformity with the constitution. C. A. N. 








Boston’s Firemen Out of Politics. 


OL. HENRY S. RUSSELL, the new fire commis- 
sioner of Boston, sent out on July 1 a general 
order containing the following significant passages : 

‘‘ Districts, and not companies, are the units of the 
department, and the chiefs are expected to know the 
qualifications of all their men. . 

‘‘ There is to be no action or talk for the purpose of 
changing the rules and laws relating to the department ; 
for a contract exists between the city and the members 
of the department ; and, when anyone is dissatisfied, he 
can be relieved from all obligation by resigning, but 
must not try to have the laws and rules changed as long 
as he wears the uniform. 

‘‘The fact of his being a member of the department 
is no security for his remaining as such; he must show 
by his conduct that he cheerfully and efficiently fills his . 
part of the contract if he hopes to stay. Every member 
must rest on his own merit as a fireman, as well as on 
his character as a man, and on them alone depend his 
position and his promotion. 

‘‘No politics will be allowed in company houses, and 
no member of the department can belong to a political 
club. This department is one of firemen, and not one 
of, or for, politicians, and its members must choose 
between the two. 

‘* While strict discipline will be maintained in en- 
forcing the rules and regulations, any suggestion for the 
comfort of the men or for the improvement of the de- 
partment, when presented through the proper channels, 
will be gladly received and carefully considered.’’ 








Memoranda. 


HE United States Civil Service Commission will hold 
an examination on July rg to fill a vacancy in the 
position of assistant-chief of the dairy division, Bureau 
of Animal Industry, Department of Agriculture, at a 
salary of $1,800. Thesubjects are French and German— 
translation of chemical technique; chemistry and bacteria 
of the dairy; adulterations and imitations of dairy pro- 
ducts; practical dairying, dairy organizations and lit- 
erature; and tabulation and interpretation of agricul- 
tural data and statistics, 

—Since the last issue of Goop GOVERNMENT local 
boards have been organized for the sixty-three Internal 
Revenue districts which were classified by Presidential 
order in December, 1894. Examinations for the grades 
of clerk, storekeeper, gauger and storekeeper-gauger 
will be held at the headquarters for each district on 
August 3. The reports received from the local boards 
indicate that, with one or two exceptions, there will be 
a goodly number of applicants. At New York, Brook- 
lyn, San Francisco, Cincinnati and Baltimore there 
will be an exceptionally large number. Only one ex- 
amination will be given for all grades, but two separate 
registers will be made—one for clerks, the other for 
storekeepers, gaugers and storekeeper-gaugers. 

—The Good Government clubs of New York City 
have passed a resolution demanding that the public 
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service of that city ‘‘ be conducted upon a strictly non- 
partisan basis; that all subordinate appointments and 
promotions be based upon Civil Service examinations ; 
and that all examinations, mental and physical, be 
placed under the control of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion.’’ 

—On the evening of July 8, Mr. Joseph C. Butler 
addressed the Young Men’s Business Club of Cincinnati 
on the subject ‘‘ The Need of Civil Service Reform for 
Cincinnati and Hamilton County.’’ The club turned 
out in flattering numbers to hear Mr. Butler, and with 
them many other citizens. Mr. Butler’s paper set forth 
clearly the manner in which the sole strength of the 
unofficial ruler of Cincinnati is derived from the spoils 
he arbitrarily dispenses, 

—The changes of fourth-class postmasters for the 
twenty-eighth month of the present Administration, 
June 5 to July 4, 1895, numbered 791, of which 659 were 
caused by deaths and resignations, leaving 132 to be 
accounted for by removals, either for cause or at the 
expiration of four-year terms. 

—Secretary Herbert has been making a thorough in- 
vestigation of the conduct of the Civil Service system 
in force in the Brooklyn Navy Yard, and has ordered 
the transfer to Norfolk of two officers charged with its 
administration who failed to do their duty, and the 
dismissal of a number of subordinates who have been 
partiestothe wrongdoing. His orderis asevere rebuke. 
‘¢In no other navy-yard,’’ he says, ‘‘ has there been so 
inadequate a compliance with, and so total a miscon- 
struction of, these regulations, as at Brooklyn.’’ And 
again: ‘‘ Officers must understand that the rules gov- 
erning labor at the navy-yards are as inviolable as any 
other regulations issued by the Department.”’ 

—The first competitive examination for the appoint- 
ment of a consular clerk has just been held by the 
Department of State, and the successful competitor was 
Hubbard T. Smith of Indiana, a musical composer of 
some note. He will probably be assigned to a post 
abroad where he can continue his musical studies. 





New Publications. 
Bee July Century contains a poem on George William 
Curtis, by William Cleaver Wilkinson, as follows: 


Quis desiderio sit pudor aut modus 
‘Tam cari capitis? 


One like himself should praise him! Soul of grace, 
Untaintable white brightness, like a ray 
Of sunshine stainless ever, though astray 
’Mid stains ; high honor, yet of pride no trace 
To flaw the manly sweetness of the face ; 
Fair mirror of pure knightly to our day, 
Shaming the vaunted chivalry passed away. 
Could he run back the unreturning race— 
That certain, keen intelligence of truth, 
That quick, instinctive sympathy divine 
With nobleness, young in perpetual youth, 
That tongue, that pen, of tempered utterance fine— 
Then in what kindled words, how soft with ruth, 
Were there is like, his like gone hence should shine ! 


In the same number is an editorial article comparing 
the recently awakened popular interest in municipal 
reform to a religious revival, the smouldering embers of 
right-feeling in the community needing only to be 
fanned in order to spring into flame, but long smothered 
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under the ashes of indifference. Says the writer, among 
other things: 


The truth is that the source of all this bad city government is 
in the hearts of the people who live in the best resid-nce quarters, 
and do business in the tall buildings, and sit in the best seats of 
our churches. A great many of them are directly interested in 
the perpetuation of bad city government; assessors who could 
not be bribed, and city councils that would not give away 
franchises, are precisely what they do not covet. But those who 
are not so directly implicated are either so busy with their own 
affairs that they wholly neglect their most solemn obligations, 
or else so sordid and so cowardly that they are unwilling to risk 
gain or popularity by openly opposing the evil. It is not so 
much by what these ‘“‘ best citizens’’ have done as by what they 
have failed to do that our cities are humiliated. There is a ter- 
rific parable of the judgment in which the damned are consigned 
to the everlasting fire prepared for the devils and his avgels. 
What had they done? Nothing. ‘‘Inasmuch as ye did it not”’ 
was the ground of their condemnation. 

There is good reason, therefore, why John the Baptist should 
lift up his voice in every city, preaching a baptism of repentance; 
good reason why multitudes, in a new Pentecost, should be 
pricked in their hearts, and should be crying one to another, 
**Men and brethren, what shall we do?” The first answer to 
this question is very clear. The men of the city must attend to 
their political duties. They must give to the business of govern- 
ing the city the time and thought and care that are necessary. 
It is, far and away, the most difficult business intrusted to them; 
they cannot transact it in the few minutes which they give once 
a — to the marking of a ticket in an election booth. It will 
take a great deal of labor—unrewarded labor—and sacrifice from 
every intelligent citizen. For there is a great multitude of voters 
who are not intelligent, and who need to be educated and 
guided. The failure to control these elements means bribery, 
corruption, malfeasance, and final anarchy. These elements 
can be controlled by intelligence and genuine patriotism. But 
it will take time and patience, and courage and tact, and faith 
in democracy. Whether the men who live in our cities are will- 
ing to pay this price for good government yet remains to be seen. 
They will get it at no eheaper rate. 


In the Political Science Quarterly, Samuel E. Moffett 
makes a mathematical calculation to settle the question : 
‘Is the Senate Unfairly Constituted?’’ He sifts the 
theory that the little States are getting an undue advan- 
tage over the big ones in the legislative field through 
their equal suffrage in the upper house of Congress, 
taking for a test the votes on a series of the most impor- 
tant measures from the embargo of 1807 to the repeal of 
the silver-purchase law. Mr. Moffett reaches the con- 
clusion that there is no ground for the charge of the 
unfair operation of the equality rule, since, for example, 
the votes of the Senators from the large States may be 
opposed to the wishes of a majority of the citizens of 
those States as shown by elections nearly concurrent ; 
or the net majorities which reveal popular sentiment in 
the small States may be much larger than those in the 
large States ; or, on lines of sectional cleavage, a small 
State in one section may be offset by a small State in its 
opponent. ‘‘ These examples of compensation,’’ he 
Says, ‘‘ meet us at every turn’’: 


Whenever we look at one point we see injustice, but under a 
comprehensive view all the minor inequalities are absorbed in a 
wider justice. There are flagrant defects in the constitution of 
the Senate, but, so far as present practical corfditions are con- 
cerned, they do not lie in the ratio of representation. The real 
weak point is the irresponsibility and consequent infidelity of the 
individual Senators. If each Senator were truly representative 
of his own State, the relative power of the States could safely be 
left to take care of itself. It was not the ‘‘rotten boroughs”’ 
that brought reproach upon the Senate during the recent tariff 
wrangle, but the Senators from the great States of New York, 
New Jersey, Ohio and Maryland. What is needed to prevent a 
recurrence of such scandals is to make Senators continuously 
and effectively responsible to their constituents, by depriving 
the legislatures of the power of election and giving the people 
power to recall unfaithful Senators. 
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paper read by Clinton Rogers Woodruff at the Cleve- 
land conference, on the ‘‘ Progress of Municipal Reform, 
1894-95."” 

E, J. Edwards continues, in the current Mc C/ure's, his 
historical papers concerning Tammany Hall, treating 
this month of the ‘‘ Rise and Overthrow of the Tweed 
Ring.’’ His paper is copiously illustrated. McClure’s 
lowers its price this month to one dollar a year. 

Two articles of archeological value as well as artistic 
interest in the Monthly Jilustrator, are the third of 
Dr. W. J. Hoffman’s series on the history and develop- 
ment of the native American pottery, and Ernest Inger- 
soll’s brief account of Indian bows and quivers. Both 
are copiously illustrated from material gathered in the 
National Museum at Washington. 

Part Seven of the ‘‘ Book of the Fair’’ contains five 
full-page illustrations of the World’s Fair of 1893. One 
gives a perspective view of the palace of manufactures 
and liberal arts; another a picture of the largest tele- 
scope in the world ; a third the exterior of the woman’s 
building; a- fourth a gallery of portraits of notable 
women who were interested in the collective exhibit of 
their sex, including, among others, the Baroness Bur- 
dett-Coutts, Lady Aberdeen, Countess di Brazza, Duchess 
of Veragua, Mrs. French-Sheldon, Mrs. Porfirio Diaz, and 
the wife of the present Spanish Minister to the United 
States, Mme. Dupuy de Lome; and a fifth a collection 
of specimens of Italian lace. Besides these, there are 
more than a hundred smaller pictures, each a fine piece 
of work in itself, showing detached bits of the interi- 
ors of the buildings with special groups of the articles 
on exhibition. Several of these are of distinct historic 


value ; as, for example, the ancient Mexican carvings, 
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Dr. Edwin F. Vose, Portland, Me., says: 
“‘T have used it in my own case when suf- 
fering from nervous exhaustion, with grati- 
fying results. I have prescribed it for many 
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the first sunlight photograph, the first photograph of the 

moon, the sword of Lafayette, etc. The letter-press of 

the number is chiefly given up to the manufactures and 
woman’s buildings. Bancroft Company, publishers. 

Other books which have come to our table are: 

‘““Tom Cringle’s Log,’’ a reprint of the famous sea 
story by Michael Scott, with an introduction by Mowbray 
Morris and illustrations by J. Ayton Symington. New 
York and London: Macmillan & Co., publishers. $1.25. 

‘©The Lady and Her Tree, a Story of Society,’’ by 
Charles Stokes Wayne. Philadelphia: The Vortex Com- 
pany, publishers. Fifty cents. 

‘«The Marriage of Esther,’’ by Guy Boothby, author 
of ‘*On the Wallaby.’’ New York: D. Appleton & 
Co., publishers, Fifty cents. 

‘¢Cash Versus Coin,’’ an answer to ‘‘ Coin’s Financial 
School,’’ and a very clever one. Chicago: Charles 
H. Kerr & Co., publishers. Twenty-five cents. 

‘“‘Is She Not a Woman? or, Vengeance is Mine,’’ a 
novel by Daniel Dane. In paper covers, uniform with 
Cassell’s Union Square Library. New York: The 
Cassell Publishing Co., publishers. Fifty cents. 

‘« The Story of Eleanor Lambert,’’ by Magdalen Brooke, 
and ‘* Mademoiselle Ixe,’’ by Lanoe Falconer. Uniform 
with the Unknown Library. New York: The Cassell 
Publishing Co., publishers. Fifty cents each. 

‘“‘ How to Make Money, Although a Woman,”’ a com- 
pilation of the various callings in which women are now 
honorably and successfully engaged, by Irene W. Hartt. 
New York: J.S. Ogilvie Publishing Co., publishers. 
Twenty-five cents. 

‘“‘A Diary of the Grand Army of the Republic, and 
Handbook of Military Information.’’ A pamphlet of 
data of all kinds regarding the various armies of the 
world, but more especially our own, and including a 
chronological history of the civil war. By George J. 
Manson. New York: Fowler & Wells Co. 

‘« Webster’s Speech on Bunker Hill Monument,’’ edited 
and annotated by Prof. A. J. George. Stiff boards, 
twenty cents. ‘‘ Burke on Conciliation with America,”’ 
edited by the same hand. Stiff boards, thirty cents. 
Both these little volumes belong to the set of English 
Classics now issuing from the press of D. C. Heath & 
Co., Boston, 

‘‘The Three Graces,’’ a novel by ‘‘ The Duchess,’’ 
with illustrations by Maria L. Kirk. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Co., publishers. $1 oo. 

‘‘The Tiger Lily, a Story of a Woman,”’ by George 
Manville Fenn. New York: The Cassell Publishing 
Co., publishers. $1.00. 

‘¢ The Company Doctor,’’ an American story by Henry 
Edward Rood. New York: The Merriam Co., pub- 
lishers. 

**Women’s Tragedies,’’ a group of short stories, 
sketches and allegories, by H. D. Lowry. Boston: 
Roberts Brothers, publishers. $1 00. 

‘«The Story of Sonny Sahib,’’ a charming picture of 
child life in India, by Mrs. Everard Cotes (Sara Jean- 

nette Duncan), New York: D. Appleton & Co., pub- 
lishers. $1.00. 

‘‘The New Moon,’’ a tale by C. E. Raimond, author 
of ‘*George Mandeville’s Husband.’’ New York: 
D. Avpleton & Co., publishers. $1.00, 


‘©The Last Tenant,’’ a novel by B. L Farjeon. In 


paper covers, uniform with Cassell’s Union Square 


New York: The Cassell Publishing Co., pub- 
Fifty cents. 


Library. 
lishers. 
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OU may have asked many 

times, ‘‘ How can I pre- 

pare for a Civil Service 

examination?’ Did you 

ever receive a satisfactory re- 
sponse? 

The large increase in the 
number of applicants for Gov- 
ernment positions has made 
it necessary to adopt a stand- 
ard that will secure employees 
sufficiently well-informed. 

Although this standard is 
not high for the candidate of 
ordinary intelligence, still 
the applicant must be 
posted as to what the stand- 
ard is, and on what subjects 
and in what way to pursue his 
studies. 

This book presents exactly 
the information desired, so 
that the young man or young 
woman seeking a position in 
the Civil Service may work 
intelligently toward a definite 
end without having to spend 
months in hard study, and 
without having to purchase a 
whole library of text-books. 
Ordinarily the candidate 
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wastes many valuable hours, 
perhaps weeks, in ‘‘ brushing 
up’’ on subjects not required, 

One little volume contains 
all the necessary direc- 
tions for applicants, includ- 
ing blank forms of applica- 
tion, and the rules and the re- 
quirements for candidates for 
positions as copyists, clerks, 
etc. 

The publishers, Arthur 
Hinds & Co., charge only fif- 
ty cents for the book; and, 
by an arrangement with the 
management of this journal, 
offer it as a premium to every 
new cash subscriber for one 
year who states in his letter 
either that he is preparing to 
enter the Civil Service, or that 
he is already in and is study- 
ing for promotion. Send order 
and money—either 50 cents 
for the book alone or $1.00 
for a year’s subscription and 
the book thrown in—to 

GOOD GOVERNMENT, 

Corcoran Building, 


Washington, D. C. 





